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man when he wrote those entrancing volumes. Perhaps the hope may be 
voiced that Mr. Beveridge has not yet exhausted his evident versatility. 

Edward S. Corwin 

Lemuel Shaw. Chief justice of the supreme judicial court of Massa- 
chusetts, 1830-1860. By Frederic Hathaway Chase. (Boston : 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1918. 330 p. $2.00 net) 

It was, of course, inevitable that Mr. Chase should begin his excellent 
biography of Chief Justice Shaw with some such words as the following : 
"It is doubtful if the country has ever seen a more brilliant group of 
lawyers than was found in Boston during the first half of the last cen- 
tury. ' ' The statement is quite true, and none the less so because it could 
have been made with equal propriety of a half dozen other cities of the 
period. The fifty years from 1800 to 1850 was the golden age of the 
American bar. 

Mr. Chase's volume lacks brilliancy but more than compensates for 
this deficiency with its qualities of directness, conereteness, and solid- 
ity — qualities admirably adapted to its theme. Shaw is presented in all 
the relations of life, as the dutiful son, the diligent student, the hard- 
working, conscientious attorney, the learned judge, dominating his bench 
without domineering over it, the devoted husband, the considerate father, 
never losing touch with or interest in the concerns of his children. The 
picture is a gracious one, and Mr. Chase leaves us no doubt that it is a 
good likeness. 

Mr. Chase's assessment of Shaw's actual contribution to the law is 
unfortunately less successful. Chapter vni, entitled ' ' Shaw 's part in the 
development of the law," is good so far as it goes, but it is altogether 
inadequate, particularly in the matter of background and comparison; 
and chapter vi dealing with "Constitutional law" is at points mislead- 
ing. As a loyal son of Harvard it behooved Mr. Chase not to extend his 
reading on the subject of judicial review beyond the writings of J. B. 
Thayer, and the effect of his self-denial is evident in his treatment of this 
important subject (p. 147 if.). His later dictum (p. 159) that Shaw's 
"influence on the development of constitutional law, it is safe to say, has 
been second only to Marshall's" is of a like parochial provenance. 
Shaw's influence on the origins of our constitutional law was not neg- 
ligible, but it was vastly less important than Kent 's, for instance, and his 
contribution to the present content of this body of jurisprudence is com- 
paratively slight. 

It is interesting to compare Marshall and Shaw as judicial stylists. 
Both insisted on stripping questions of their complexities and reducing 
them to basic principles; both had a scorn of precedents; the opinions 
of both were discursive, though Shaw's were the more so. Marshall's 
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superiority lay in the orderly development of his argument and the 
aphoristic crispness of his phrasing ; Shaw 's lay in the wider range of his 
illustrative matter. 

As has been stated, Shaw dominated his bench, wherein he again re- 
sembled Marshall ; and what is more, the leadership of both judges rested 
to no small extent on the affectionate regard which they stirred in their 
associates. Indeed the worshipful attitude of all and sundry toward 
Shaw in his later years was not without its humorous aspects at times. 
"One winter," Mr. Chase relates (p. 290), "when the court was sitting 
at Barnstable Judge Merrick, one of his colleagues, slipped on the icy 
steps and fell, breaking three ribs. The old janitor ministered to the 
injured judge as he lay waiting the coming of the doctor, groaning in 
severe pain. Searching for the bright lining to what seemed to be a 
pretty dark cloud, the janitor remarked soothingly, 'Well, Judge Mer- 
rick, how thankful you must be it wasn't the Chief Justice.' " 

It seems to be implied on page 21 that the Phi Beta Kappa society orig- 
inated at Harvard. This, of course, is not so. 

E. S. C. 

Letters of Susan Hale. By Caroline P. Atkinson. Introduction by Ed- 
ward E. Hale. (Boston: Marshall Jones company, 1918. 483 p. 
$3.50) 

The hurly-burly of modern life is not conducive to the perusal of 
formal essays or collections of letters, the reading of which should not 
be hurried but thought over, talked about, and enjoyed with one's 
friends. But when a collection of letters, so full of life and wit and 
humor, so sparkling and clever as the Letters of Susan Hale is pre- 
sented to the public, it should meet with approval, for few bits of fiction 
could be more fascinating and few histories could give a better account 
of social life during the nineteenth century. 

Susan Hale had a brilliant personality. As a daughter of Nathan 
Hale and Sarah Preston Everett, and as a sister of Edward Everett Hale 
and Charles Hale, consul-general in Egypt, she came in intimate contact 
with such people as Emerson, Lowell, and others prominent in the social 
and literary circles of Boston, Newport, Paris, and other cities. Her 
broad education and her rich experiences and associations give high his- 
torical value to the collection of letters, while the funny little illustra- 
tions and the charm of the writer's style, make of the book a delightful 
human document. 

Edward E. Hale has written a sympathetic introduction, giving an 
appropriate setting for the collection that follows. The book is excel- 
lently bound, contains a useful index, and shows withal an excellent 
choice and arrangement of material. 

Esther M. Dole 



